M  THE FATHERS OF NEW ENGLAND

irregular trader, Captain Wollaston, with some
thirty or forty people, chiefly servants, established
himself in 1625 two miles north of Wessagusset,
calling the place Mount Wollaston. With him
came that wit, versifier, and prince of roysterers,
Thomas Morton, who, after Wollaston had moved
on to Virginia^ became "lord of misrule." Dub-
bing his seat Merrymount, drinking, carousing, and
corrupting the Indians, affronting the decorous
Separatists at Plymouth, Morton later became a
serious menace to the peace of Massachusetts Bay.
The Pilgrims felt that the coming of such adven-
turers and scoffers, who were none too scrupulous
in their dealings with either white man or Indian
and were given to practices which the Puritans
heartily abhorred, was a calamity showing that even
in the wilds of America they could not escape the
world from which they were anxious to withdraw.
The settlements formed by these squatters and
stragglers were quite unauthorized by the New
England Council, which owned the title to the soil.
As this Council had accomplished very little under
its patent, Sir Ferdinando Gorges, its most active
member, persisted in his efforts to found a colony,
brought about a general distribution of the terri-
tory among its members, and obtained for him-